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before a reaction took place in favour of accurate
observation and writing based on real, not imagined
experience. Gautier began as a Romantic and ended
by striving for perfection of form. George Sand
gave up romantic novels for simple stories of country
life. Flaubert developed a belief in impersonality
in art and Ms closely observed, psychological novel
Mme. Bovary^ recently dramatised, threw into merci-
less relief the unreality of Romantic fiction. Philosophy
and thought began to replace lyrical impulse. Hugo
lived until long after Romanticism had given way
to realism. But he was a lone figure, though it is true
that, at the close of the igth century, Edmond Rostand
produced a brilliant justification of Romantic drama
with Cyrano de Bergerac. This work owed some-
thing of its success to the greatness of the actor
Coquelin. But, even in an indifferent English version,
it remains a splendid play. The hero is a typically
romantic figure grotesque in appearance and great
of heart. There are certain fustian lines and unlikely
situations5 particularly in the fourth act. But the whole
play is in the highest degree touching and stirring.
Rostand achieved considerable success with UAiglon,
a play dealing with the son of the great Napoleon,
but here the characters are theatrical and unconvincing.
His Fantasticks is a delightful piece of artifice,
reminiscent of Musset, though the pedant might argue
that the play logically ends at the close of the first
act. It is by Cyrano, however, that Rostand will be
remembered. He was clever enough to select as his
hero an obscure personage of whom little was known,
idealise his character, and place him in a colourful
setting. The man who woos a girl on behalf of another,
though in love with her himself, is a familiar figure.
No one has treated the subject so splendidly as
Rostand.

He  wrote   long   after  the   Romantic   movement  as